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MILITARY PUBLIC WORKS AND ALLIED MATTERS 
IN THE PACIFIC AND FAR EAST 





On August 15, 1952, a subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Armed Services began a tour of investigation of military construction 
and other matters throughout the Pacific and the Far East. The sub- 
committee was composed of Mr. Overton Brooks, chairman; Mr. O. C. 
Fisher, Mr. Clyde Boyle, Mr. L. Gary Cl emente, Mr. Victor Wicker- 
sham, Mr. Dewey Short, Mr. Charles H. Elston, Mr. Leon H. Gavin, 
and Mr. William H. Bates. 

Mr. Joseph R. Farrington accompanied the group as far as Hawaii 
and participated in the briefings and investigations of that area. Mr. 
Philip W. Kelleher accompanied the party as subcommittee counsel. 
Mr. J. Frank Wilson, of the Judiciary Committee, and Mr. Carroll D. 
Kearns, of the Education and Labor Committee, also accompanied the 
subcommittee throughout its trip. 

The trip included the Hawaiian Islands, Johnston Island, Kwaja- 
lein, Guam, the Philippine Islands, Hong Kong, China, Formosa, 
Okinaw a, Japan, Korea, and Alaska. During this tour, the commit- 
tee met and discussed military, economic, political, and social condi- 
tions with literally hundreds of persons. It met with Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and State Department officials in the various places visited. 

The committee’s missions were diverse, and while military con- 
struction and reported shortages of ammunition in Korea had at the 
beginning of the trip a partic ular importance, it became more and 
more obvious as the tour progressed that these missions actually rep- 
resent only facets of the whole military picture throughout the 
Pacific and the Far East. A military construction program can be 
carried out effectively only if there is an adequate labor supply; in 
turn, a labor supply is a reflection of the economic condition of the 
particular locality; by the same token, the supply of ammunition can 
without a doubt be a strong factor in morale, at least so far as the 
front-line fighting troops are concerned. In view of this, the com- 
mittee expanded the original concept of its missions and attempted to 
obtain a comprehensive view of the Pacific and Far East as it relates to 
defense of the United States. 

The procedure followed in most cases was as follows: An over-all 
briefing of the strategic position of the particular area was given by 
the commander of the area. This was followed by detailed briefings 
by his principal subordinate officers. These briefings covered mili- 
tary construction, intelligence, operations, personnel, and any other 
matters which were of spe cial interest in that zone. These briefings 
were followed by a tour of the military installations in that area. It 
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included observation of the physical plant as it had previously existed, 
recently completed construction, and particularly construction then 
under way. 

The tour was particularly well designed to accomplish an over-all 
view of our military position in that part of the world since the trip 
itself followed in great part the flow of men and equipment to the 
Far East and in that way was a developing theme with its climax at 
the front lines in Korea. 

There was a gratifying aspect of actual participation in the military 
operations going on as we progressed farther east. This was exempli- 
fied most strikingly by an invitation to the committee to be present at 
a briefing of B-29 crews immediately prior to their departure on an 
air strike in northern Korea, and again at the debriefing of the same 
crews upon their return from what developed to be a most successful 
blow at our enemies. 

Except as noted hereafter in connection with certain aspects of con- 
struction, the finest spirit of cooperation and the best examples of 
unification were found by the committee the farther one got from 
Washington. Virtually all operations were the result of the coordi- 
nated efforts of the three services, with no perceptible interservice 
jealousy and virtually no insistence upon individual prerogative. 


IMPORTANCE OF FAR EAST 


The strategic importance of the Far East cannot be overemphasized. 
If we accept the premise that should the war in the Far East expand 
it is better to fight out there than close to our shores, then we must 
accept also the logical extension of that premise that our bases in the 
Far East must be equipped to carry out that fighting. The committee 
feels that this premise and its extension have been accepted by our 
Government and that the readiness of our bases throughout the Pacific, 
although not complete at this time, are concrete evidence of this. The 
committee found that operational facilities have been well planned 
and are nearing completion in most instances, with the result that it 
can be anticipated that the tremendous authorizations and appropria- 
tions over the last several years for our installations in the Pacific, 
operationally speaking, can be expected to diminish markedly in the 
near future. This is true notwithstanding the always present possi- 
bility of an expanded war in that area. 


COST CONSCIOUSNESS 


With respect to the expenditure of money, the committee was sur- 
prised and gratified at the increasing amount of cost-consciousness 
evidenced by all commanders. In the back-up areas in Korea and also 
in Japan, a noteworthy record is being made in the rebuilding and 
rehabilitation of worn and damaged material and equipment. The 
committee received testimony to the effect that more than a billion 
dollars has already been saved the taxpayers through this program. 
The committee could well believe this to be so after its visits to the 
efficiently operated activities performing this important function. 
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HOUSING 


There are certain deficiencies, for the most part nonoperational, 
which do exist. Notable among these is the lack of troop and, particu- 
larly dependent housing. All commanders conceded that operational 
facilities have had and must have first priority but that upon their 
completion, the welfare and morale of our troops must receive the 
most serious consideration by the Congress. There were observed in- 
stances where one service, for whatever reason, had been more suc- 
cessful than another in obtaining dependent housing. It is the eom- 
mittee’s recommendation that where this situation exists, and whether 
it be dependent housing or other facilities, the Secretary of Defense 
take cognizance of this inequity and make appropriate temporary 
allocations among the three services where such in itself will not 
create further inequities. 


CLASSIFIED INFORMATION 


Necessarily, a great part of the information received by the com- 
mittee was of a classified nature and cannot, therefore, be the subject 
of discussion in this report. This information, however, will provide 
an invaluable background for judgment in the consideration of future 
legislation involving the Pacific and Far East. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Thé construction program for the Pacific and Far East, including 
Alaska, since the end of World War II has involved approximately 
$2 billion. This money has been well spent. The committee is of the 
opinion that the construction it viewed, whether completed or in 
process, is sound and as economical as could be expected, taking into 
consideration the great distances for transportation of material, 
as well as some labor and supervisory personnel. 

The committee visited some 30 installations. It is the committee’s 
view that detailed statistics of the construction program would tend 
to becloud the over-all strategic, tactical, and logistic picture of the 
Pacific and Far East which 1s the intention of this report. It also 
would involve the disclosure of classified information, as indicated 
above, since details of this nature can easily be extrapolated into troop 
strengths, number and type of aircraft, and other matters which should 
not be disclosed. The committee feels, however, that it should ex- 
press its views as to certain general conclusions and recommendations 
which it believes will prove helpful in a continuance of the program 
in the Pacific and Far East and also, it is hoped, with respect to other 
construction programs outside the United States. 

First, since it appears unavoidable that this country maintain a 
strong defense in the Pacific for many years to come, it would ap- 
pear most economical that in those areas selected by the mili- 
tary for occupancy and use, the construction be of a reasonably 
permanent nature. Much of the Pacific is subject to torrential 
rains and typhoons. In addition to this, structures are subject to ex- 
tremely rapid deterioration because of the salt air. Much of the con- 
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struction established during World War IT and afterward still exists. 
Much of this construction is of a temporary nature, being made up of 
Quonset huts and other similar buildings. It is understood that under 
war conditions speed of erection was of the essence. It is probable, 
however, that the money spent on these temporary structures in 
maintenance alone would be equal to the amount of money needed to 
build permanent structures in the first instance. Temporary construc- 
tion throughout the Pacific, although less oo in the first in- 
stance, is false economy. Experience has shown that permanent 
structures save money in the end. The committee was told that it 
cost approximately $4,000 to rehabilitate a Quonset hut used as livin 
quarters for one family. The hut will again require an expenditure o 
the same amount after 4 or 5 years. It 1s evident, therefore, that in a 
very short time the amount of money expended would equal the cost 
of a permanent structure with a virtually indefinite life. 

No criticism of the military is intended by the foregoing since they 
have worked with what they had on hand. The current construc- 
tion program is almost entirely of a permanent type and it is assumed 
that the recommendations of the military departments will continue 
this policy in the future. It is the view of the committee that, not- 
withstanding the current practice of erecting permanent structures, 
serious study should be given to the development of paint and other 
preservative coverings capable of withstanding the Pacific weather. 
Millions of dollars could be saved even today if such a material were 
available and applied to the still existing temporary construction. 
It would have a lesser but still important use in the preservation of the 
exposed metal parts of the permanent construction now being erected 
or planned for the future. 

The practice of constructing typhoon-type buildings in some areas 
of the Pacific should, in the opinion of the committee, be extended to 
all areas within the typhoon belt. 

Perhaps the complaint most frequently heard by the committee 
was the lack of dependent housing. This is a critical matter through- 
out the Pacific. Much has been done to provide housing for depend- 
ents but very much remains to be done. Statistics from World War 
II, when family separations were unavoidable, clearly indicate a 
direct ratio between them and the break-up of families. It is possible 
that the same situation is happening again today. For the most part, 
there can be no military objection to the sending of families to our 
bases in the Pacific. It is believed, now that operational facilities 
are well under way, much thought should be given to the provision of 
adequate dependent housing. It would in some part pay for itself in 
the improved morale and efficiency of the officers and men manning our 
far-flung stations. It is hoped that the military departments will be 
able to develop a well-balanced and reasonable program for dependent 
housing for submission to the Congress in the near future. 

In connection with the above, and as an interim measure which 
is not intended to gainsay the over-all need for permanent construc- 
tion, it is believed that the military departments should direct them- 
selves to the matter of whether an immediate and partial solution of 
the dependent housing situation would not lie in the development of 
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inexpensive, easily transportable, and quickly erectable prefabricated 
houses or, in the alternative, the use of trailers which could be specially 
designed and adapted for use at our Pacific bases. Perhaps no other 
single measure would have a greater morale factor than the provision 
of adequate dependent housing. Generally, in connection with hous- 
ing, attention is invited to the previous reference relating to its shar- 
ing where one department has been more fortunate than another in 
obtaining an approved housing program. 

While it was impossible to ascertain what waste and inefficiency 
may have resulted from the following, it disturbed the committee 
that in locations where more than one military department was 
engaged in construction work, even perhaps of a similar nature, 
neither department appeared to have much knowledge of the other 
department’s program. It is visualized that proper coordination of 
a program in a particular area might well disclose the possibility of 
joint storage facilities, particularly oil and gasoline, or common use 
of pipelines, or, indeed, an almost infinite number of other jointly 
usable facilities. It would appear that the possibility of waste could 
be eliminated by the establishment of joint committees or boards in 
such areas who would survey the total construction program for the 
area and thereby become aware of common problems and generally 
exchange information and ideas as to how they might unify their 
efforts. Coordination of the programs at the Washington level is 
not enough. Local, on-the-ground, coordination should follow. It 
appeared that joint contracts—that is, contracts which covered the 
construction of more than one military department—do exist in a 
few instances. However, it did not seem to be widespread and it is 
recommended that the use of this device receive study by the military 
departments. 

n some isolated stations, the construction program is a continuing 
one. That is to say, a portion of the required authorization and ap- 
propriation was requested in fiscal year 1951, a second portion for 
fiscal year 1952, and perhaps the last portion in fiscal year 1953. 
If any one of these programs fails to reach the Congress, whether 
through elimination from the program within the department 
or by the Bureau of the Budget, the contractors’ personnel forces 
and equipment are returned to the United States. This involves a 
doubly wasteful expenditure: First, the actual demobilization and 
transportation of workers and equipment to the United States and, 
second, the cost of letting a new contract, mobilizing a new force, and 
transporting it to the scene of operations. It also can involve from 
6 months to a year’s delay in the completion of the work. The com- 
mittee is not aware to what extent this has happened but it appears 
chronically imminent. This situation can result, for the most part, 
only from lack of over-all program planning. The committee feels 
that where this situation is an inherent possibility because of the ex- 
tended nature of the program, the military department should so 
indicate in its original request and each eecilne request for au- 
thorizations and appropriations. Likewise, the military department 
should project its planning sufficiently far in the future to insure that 
those responsible for ultimate decisions within the military depart- 
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ment, the Department of Defense, and the Bureau of the. Budgetare 
fully aware of the consequences of curtailing the program at‘any time 
prior to its completion. 

The committee received intimations but little precise information 


of unaccountable delays in the release of funds which necessarily . 


involved delays in the prosecution of projects already authorized and 
for which funds were otherwise available. The committee intends 
to pursue this matter at its source since any delays of this nature must 
originate in Washington. 

‘The committee was somewhat startled to note the numerous varieties 
of barracks, In one period of the trip, it appeared that not only were 
the size and design of barracks variant as between installations, but 
even within a single installation. It may be a delusion to assume that 
standardization of barracks will save great amounts of money, but in 
view of the constant reiteration by the military departments of great 
Progress toward standardization, some evidence of it should exist, it 

eing a reasonable conclusion that the fervor with which standardiza- 
tion has allegedly been pursued is based upon resultant economy. The 
foregoing is stated with full realization that different operational 
functions and different manner of grouping men as between the three 
military services does require certain variances in design. 

It was gratifying to note the imaginative approach taken by those 
responsible for construction at some installations. For example, the 
use of fire-fighting water supply as a swimming pool; the interesting 
design of an apartment house type of dependent quarters which over- 
lap its rooms in such fashion as to provide one-, two-, and three-bed- 
room apartments, the two bedrooms of one apartment being those left 
over, so to speak, from the one-bedroom apartment. 

Another example of imagination, which is not quite so com- 
mendable, is the rehabilitation of structures sree the use of 
maintenance funds as distinguished from public works funds. This 
rehabilitation actually involves the rebuilding of a structure and is 
not, by any stretch of the imagination, mere rehabilitation. It is re- 
alized that the exigencies of a particular situation frequently require 
prompt and positive action, but proper planning should allow suffi- 
cient time to present to the proper congressional committees request 
for construction, rather than pursuing the present practice of using 
general maintenance funds for the virt'a! reerection of structures 
which the cognizant committees have had no opportunity to study. 

On the whole, throughout the Pacific and including Alaska, construe- 
tion costs are on the decline. For the most part this decline in costs 
springs from the mobilization base which the present or previous con- 
tractors have established and which are now available to those per- 
forming work in those areas. Also, the increased know-how which 
has been gained over the last few years explains part of the savings 
being effected, as do the rewards gained by the construction agencies 
by the attention which has been paid to mistakes during the early 
construction days. 

It was noted that there are very few cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contracts 
for work in the Pacific and Alaskan areas. Because of the size of the 

rogram, it has been oe to interest bidders and thereby obtain 
fea contracts, thus effecting further savings. 
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While it is not the intention of the committee to go into individual 
projects, it is felt that note should be made of the continued plan of 
the Department of the Army to construct a new Big Delta in Alaska. 
The amount of time spent by the committee m Alaska did not permit 
an extended investigation of this matter and it is possible that the 
projected move is a wise one. However, because of the construction 
costs in Alaska, it is believed that this plan should receive the most 
intensive study. It is understood that, at the present time, 5,000 feet 
of utilidors are being replaced at the current site of Big Delta at a 
cost which will be at least $200 a foot. This would involve a minimum 
of expenditure of $1 million and it is the hope of the committee, in 
the event the construction of the new Big Delta is deemed absolutely 
necessary, that a continued amortizing use can be made of the old site in 
order that this expensive construction will not be wasted. 

Throughout the trip, the committee was pleased to observe that the 
construction agencies of the military departments are performing 
work for each other where such is the logical and sensible thing to do. 


SERVICE AT ISOLATED STATIONS 


Certainly as important as physical health is morale, and its source, 
proper psychological balance. The physical health of our troops 
throughout the areas visited is receiving the attention it deserves. 
The same cannot be said of the attention being paid to psychological 
health. As indicated in the first part of this report, the committee 
found frequent opportunities to hold intimate conversations with all 
ranks, and while it is realized that a certain number of complaints must 
be expected from fightmg men, it was most disturbing to discover 
the low morale of some troops in the isolated stations. 

The average person cannot, understandably, have any but the 
vaguest realization of what it means to be stationed on an island far 
in the Pacific Ocean—to have any awareness of the boredom and even 
sometimes apparent lack of real purpose felt by the men stationed 
at these installations. These boys—and it is, for the most part, the 
lower enlisted ranks which are the subject of this discussion—have 
been taken from their homes and all of the normal accouterments of 
civilization as it is known in the United States and set down on an 
island where little or none of the culture which they knew exists and 
where almost none of the so ordinary sources of entertainment are 
available. These men are citizen soldiers, sailors, and airmen and 
react accordingly. Their assignment to such a station is a military 
decision concerning the importance of which there can be no question. 
Some of them realize this but many, because of their essentially civil- 
ian background, find it most difficult to adjust themselves to their new 
surroundings. It is most probable, as indeed was evidenced by the 
committee’s observation at the front, that were these men in combat or 
in a combat area where the war is real and immediate, the difficulties 
of adjustment which they experienced would quickly disappear; but 
it is quite different where the day-to-day routine may seem to have 
little relationship to the actual business of carrying on a war. 

From its discussions with the troops, the committee saw that the 
military departments are faced with a problem which is most difficult 
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bf solution. The sources of entertainment normally provided troops 
in the large inhabited areas of the world are to a limited extent. pro- 
vided the troops at these isolated stations also. Those provided are, in 
too many instances, not enough, and it does appear that unless prompt 
and effective action is taken, the country may be faced with a prev- 
alence of psychic and emotional disorders among its returning troops 
as should cause it the greatest concern. 

‘ There is no easy solution to this problem, but the committee has 
some firm recommendations as to what it considers a step in the right 
direction. First, all tours of duty, whether Army, Navy, or Air 
Force, should be identical. They are not now and it is a source of 
irritation to the less favored. Second, the tour of duty should be 
the shortest possible, taking into consideration the maintenance of 
military effectiveness and the difficulties inherent in moving large 
numbers of men from place to place. Some of the men with whom 
the committee talked said they felt that a partial solution lay in mere 
transfer from one island to another in pee that they might experi- 
ence a change in climate, a change in associations, or a mere change of 
view. Others indicated a desire to fight in Korea rather than suffer 
the boredom and ennui of the routine (however important from a 
long-range view) jobs they were now doing. The need for sources 
of entertainment and recreation are noted above. This is not pamper- 
ing but rather a respectful consideration for mental health which, once 
ost, is difficult of reattainment. Also, the committee’s recommenda- 
tions should be understood to refer only to isolated areas—areas where 
1ormal associations, normal entertainment, and reasonably familiar 
aspects of social intercourse are not available. They are not intended 
to refer to areas such as the Hawaiian Islands, Japan, or other areas 
which common sense would indicate, although not the mainland of 
United States, are not undesirable stations. 

It is the committee’s view, therefore, that the Department of Defense 
should direct its attention to the considerations set out above and 
develop a program which will alleviate the situation found by the 
committee to exist. 


AMMUNITION 


One of the principal matters of concern to the committee prior to 
its departure from the United States was the alleged shortages of 
ammunition in the forward areas. In Korea and the Far East, the 
committee was gratified to find that these alleged shortages of am- 
munition were by no means as critical as had been rumored. Based 
upon the testimony of high-ranking officers, the committee concluded 
that. the ammunition supply is entirely adequate to meet the present 
tempo of the war and any foreseeable emergency that may arise. At 
the same time, considering the over-all world picture, it is highly 
important that the prduction of certain types of ammunition be in- 
creased. Two factors which seem to have considerable bearing upon 
the production of ammunition are the recent steel strike and the ap- 
parenily inevitable delay between determination of needs and the 
actual receipt of the ammunition end production. Factories must be 
placed in operation, assembly lines organized, and all of the other 
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elements of mass production must be effectively carried out well in 
advance of the actual turn-out of ammunition: 

There is no lack, however, in this respect from which the enemies 
of our country can receiveany gratification or encouragement. 


KOREA 


The war in Korea isa big war. Over 1,500,000 men are now engaged 
in combat there. That it is a big war is evidenced by the fact that 
as of May 1952, Navy and Marine aircraft had expended as much 
aviation ordnance (bombs, rockets, ammunition, etc.) as these aircraft 
expended in all theaters of war during World War II. _ 

rhe troops doing the fighting are, not only in the estimate of their 
highest. officers but also based upon the personal observation of the 
committee, doing a magnificent job. The fighting, however, seems to 
be at an almost permanent stalemate which does not mean, unfor- 
tunately that United States and other United Nations troops are not 
being killed. As of September 26, 1952, there had been 119,379 casual- 
ties in Korea, with 18,756 killed in action, 87,965 wounded in action, 
and 12,658 missing. Few are the families in the United States that 
have not in some way felt the impact of this war. And there is no 
one in the United States who does not wish it to come to a prompt 
and honorable conclusion. This report is not intended to be the 
vehicle for the long and complicated discussion which would be neces- 
sary to explain why we are in Korea, how long we will be there, and 
what Korea means in the over-all defense plans of our country, This 
involves many political and military decisions as well as international 
commitments which are not appropriate for discussion here. Many 
of them are of a highly controversial nature concerning whieh there 
is disagreement even among those whose devotion to the United States 
and its defense cannot be even remotely questioned. —_. 

Apart from these matters, however, there are practical considera- 
tions which sometimes involve no more than a matter of choice. It is 
to these matters that this portion of the report will be devoted. 

Korea is a small and remote country. Many of the public had 
searcely heard of it prior to the aggressive crossing of the thirty-eighth 
parallel in June 1950. Remote and small as it is, it has an importance 
which cannot be minimized. This importance is made up of twe 
major elements—one psychological and the other military. They can- 
not, however, be separated. The United States as a member of the 
United Nations took the only action that it could when South Korea 
was attacked. This country at that time showed to the world its 
intension to abide by the promises inherent in its becoming a member 
of the United Nations. This is the psychological aspect of the Korean 
war. From this standpoint, a withdrawal from Korea could mean 
only that this country has failed to keep its promises. Perhaps no 
other single action would be more heartening to our enemies. Per- 
haps no other action could have a more serious effect on this country 
and the other free nations of the world in its ultimate effect. 

The second aspect of the Korean war is a military one. The loss 
of Korea might mean the eventual loss of Japan and its tremendous 
industrial potential. The loss of Korea also could conceivably mean 
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the loss of the great rice bow] of Asia lying to its south. Either of 
these losses would be difficult to withstand. 

The committee accepts the fact that Korea must be preserved as 
a free nation. The committee does not accept the fact that the great 
brunt of the fighting must be borne by the troops of the United States. 
There are, at the present time, two major sources of fighting men. 
One of these has remained only partially used and the other wholly 
unexploited. These two sources are South Korea itself and the 
Chinese Nationalist troops on the island of Formosa. Korea has 
enough men to relieve virtually all of the United Nations troops now 
in Korea. It lacks two things to allow it to carry on an effective war. 
The first of these is equipment and the second is leadership. There 
are now in combat 10 South Korean divisions which are fighting as 
effectively as any troops in the Korean war. These divisions have 
been equipped and trained. The remaining large potential is un- 
equipped and untrained. 

It was evident to the members of the committee that the leadership 
of the Nation of Korea was anxious and even insistent that Korean 
troops be permitted to take the place of the fighting men of the United 
Nations. It was conceded by our own military leaders that the effec- 
tiveness of such a force is well within the bounds of possibility. 
Proper equipment and training and the provision of leadership, per- 
haps even to the platoon level, could provide a fighting force wholly 
capable of carrying on the Korean war. 

he second source of fighting men is an army already in being. 
This is the Chinese Nationalist troops in Formosa. The committee 
had the opportunity to observe a representative division of these 
troops and was most favorably impressed. It appears not only ac- 
ceptable to the political and military leaders of Nationalist China, but 
also wholly reasonable to the committee that use be made of these 
troops. The exact number of troops and other details of this nature 
would be matters for discussion between those charged with this 
responsibility. 

Another distinct advantage to the use of oriental troops which is 
somewhat collateral to the foregoing is the tremendous difference 
in cost in maintaining a western soldier and an eastern soldier. For 
example, a private in the Chinese Nationalist Army receives $2 a 
month and a major $5 a month. In the South Korean Army the same 
ranks receive 28 cents and $4.18, respectively. The principal food of 
all oriental soldiers, whether Chinese Nationalists or ROK, is rice. A 
simple diet such as this obviously eliminates one of the major supply 
problems of a western army—the provision of food. 

The question naturally arises as to how long it, would take to build 
a wholly effective army made up principally of ROK troops. Those 
informed with respect to these matters state that between 8 and 12 
months following the receiving in Korea of matériel and equipment, an 
effective force could be placed in the field. Major political and mili- 
tary decisions, however, must precede this action. These decisions 
would encompass the actual supply of the matériel and equipment 
and the provision of adequate authority to the Far East commander 
to activate the additional ROK divisions needed. 
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In connection with the use of oriental troops, it is the committee’s 
view that the attention of the Department of Defense should be 
directed to the need in Formosa for additional hardware. The ac- 
tual commitments of the United States in this respect have not been 
fulfilled and the further training of the Chinese Nationalist troops 
in the use of modern weapons and equipment has, therefore, been 
delayed. Even if the troops on Formosa were never, in fact, used as a 
fighting force in Korea, their training and equipment would be a most 
important asset to the United States. It is the committee’s recommen- 
dation, therefore, that the Department of Defense direct its attention 
to this matter of supplying the Chinese Nationalist troops in accord- 
ance with plans previously made and commitments already entered 
upon. 

"ies of the preceding discussion relating to the use of oriental 
troops is intended by the committee to indicate that its belief is that 
there should be a precipitate withdrawal of American troops from 
Korea. Its intent is, rather, that a maximum fighting effort can be 
made through the use of oriental troops, thereby diminishing the 
responsibilities of the United States and the United Nations with 
respect to the supplying of fighting men, the withdrawal of American 
troops to be effected only as the military situation dictates its wisdom. 

The committee feels that particular note should be made of the fine 
work being performed by the Korean Service Corps. Thousands of 
South Koreans are now performing, even at the front lines, virtually 
all of the difficult duties which normally fall to the lot of the fighting 
men. This includes the carrying of ammunition and supplies up to the 
front lines, the digging of gun emplacements and fox holes, and many 


of the other onerous jobs connected with carrying on combat opera- 
tions. 


COMBAT PAY 


The newly passed legislation giving extra pay for combat men 
should be studied for further modifications. Some changes in this 
legislation would permit overseas commanders a more equitable appli- 
cation of the combat-pay-increase. This legislation has been a tre- 
mendous morale builder in the short time it has been in force. 


JAPAN 


The importance of Japan to the United States is too well known 
to require any extensive discussion here. Suffice it to say that it is now 
a free country, with free elections, and with most of the other aspects 
of a western democracy. Its people are industrious and apparently 
fired with real zeal to place their country economically, politically, 
and socially in the forefront of the democratic countries of the world. 
By reason of the fact that it has no longer available to it Korea, For- 
mosa, the Kurile Islands, Manchuria, and the Ryukyus, Japan is beset 
by many problems, of which the food supply is perhaps the greatest. 
There are 84,000,000 Japanese living in an area about equal to that of 
the State of California. What the effect of this high concentration of 
population will have only the future can tell. If Japan can achieve 
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a stable economy and maintain it, it will constitute a most important 
ally in the east. Such an alliance will be one of the true mutual de- 
pendence, with great benefits accruing to both countries. 

The committee was impressed with remarkable progress being made 
by the Japanese in economic recovery and it would appear that that 
nation can carry on successfully without any further substantial eco- 
nomic assistance from the United States. In effect, the United States 
is now and will continue for some time to give economic assistance 
through its employment of several hundred thousand Japanese in 
factories, repair shops, and other military activities throughout Japan. 
In addition, purchases made by the military forces in Japan provide 
an excellent stimulus to their productive activity. 


MEDICAL SERVICES 


No military operations in which the United States has previously 
been engaged had a record of lifesaving comparable to that achieved 
in Korea. Every medical facility is being used to insure that the 
quickest and finest care is given to the wounded. A most efficient 
system has been developed for rescuing our fliers after they have 
baled out of our planes flying behind enemy lines. Utmost efforts are 
made immediately to rescue these fliers, and figures show that 50 per- 
cent of those who have been able to bail out were saved from capture 
and possible destruction by the enemy. The heart-warming and 
courageous work of those who rescue our wounded by helicopter is most 
commendable. In many instances our wounded men have been located 
and transported to our front-line hospitals within 2 hours after receiv- 
ing injuries. Mention, too, should be made of the amazing invention 
and development of the Stryker frame beds for paraplegic and para- 
lyzed combat men. These beds permit the turning over from side to 
side every 2 hours of this type of patient and, by doing so, they have 
prevented bed sores and resulting gangrene, thereby saving hundreds 
of lives. 


BODY ARMOR 


The number of wounded and seriousness of their wounds is steadil 
being lowered through the use of body armor. The most deadly battle 
wounds are from shell fragments rather than from direct rifle or 
machine gun hits. This lightweight, portable armor, the latest version 
of which is made up of compressed fiber glass and nylon, weighs only 
about 8 pounds and provides excellent protection for the chest and 
abdomen, wounds in which areas account for more than one-third of 
those killed in action. The marines are fairly well supplied with 
these vests and surgeons and medical men state that they have reduced 
the body wounds to 10 percent of what previously had been the case. 
The vest apparently protects most successfully the man’s torso from 
serious injury. The bulk of our casualties now occur from injuries 
to the arms, legs, and the head. This vest has literally saved the 
lives of thousands of our combat troops who covet and use them with 
great zeal. Unfortunately, the Department of the Army has not 
provided its own combat men with sufficient numbers of these plastic 
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combat vests. Some 40,000 or 50,000 additional vests are needed at 
once on the front lines. Such action would save the lives of countless 
men subject to injuries from enemy shell fire. Experience has also 
shown that the vest presently in use should be lengthened to cover a 
greater portion of the lower part of the back so as to protect the spine 
as much as possible. It is hoped that this type of protective armor 
can be improved even more so as to provide protection for other parts 
of the body also while still remaining light and flexible enough to 
allow ease of movement and effectiveness in battle. 


MASH HOSPITALS 


The development of our MASH hospitals (mobile Army surgical 
hospital), located in every instance immediately behind the front lines, 
has produced amazing results. Men are given prompt first-aid treat- 
ment and are given necessary surgical relief, both of a minor and major 
nature, within a minimum time after sustaining injury. Losses of our 
fighting men in the MASH hospitals has been reduced to one-half of 
1 percent of those received there. Our medical men and nurses are 
entitled to great recognition for this outstanding service. 

+ * * * * * « 


OKINAWA 


There were rumors to the effect that consideration was being given 
to the ultimate return of Okinawa to Japan. This rumor may be 
unfounded but in the event it contains any element of fact, the com- 
mittee wishes to go on record as being unalterably opposed to such a 
plan. In the whole defense complex of the United States, there is 
probably no other single area which is of more importance. Any 
action which would compromise our continued defense activity on 
Okinawa should not receive any consideration whatsoever. 


SUPPLY-DEMAND STOCKING 


The committee was encouraged to note that the ordnance supply 
depots in Korea are now using a supply and demand system of stock- 
ing. It appears that until this system was adopted, stocking was on 
a somewhat arbitrary basis and without substantial regard to the 
actual needs of a particular area. The committee was informed that 
this system is in its experimental stage. The system seems so wholly 
reasonable and businesslike that it is hoped it will be adopted 
universally. 


PARTS SHORTAGE 


Certain spot shortages of parts were noted by the committee on 
the trip. Since the shortage of a critical part can be as serious as 
the shortage of the machine itself, the committee feeis that the military 
departments should direct their attention to this problem. 
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RETENTION OF RIFLE 


Another experiment, which was of interest to the committee and 
which is understood to be on only a small scale at this time, involves 
the retention by a soldier from basic training to actual combat of 
the rifle originally furnished him. The importance of this can be 
understood even by those with only casual association with firearms. 
A very personal relationship is built up between the soldier and his 
arms. Each individual zeros a rifle according to his own methods 
and the need for repeated zeroing in of a rifle, apart from the wastage 
of ammunition involved, appears unnecessary and undesirable. It is 
the committee’s recommendation that this experiment be followed 
with the closest attention. 

* * * * * * * 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. That the military departments continue to give proper weight 
to the continued need for a strong defense in the Pacific. 

2. That military construction throughout the Pacific and in Alaska, 
so far as those areas selected by the military for long-time occupancy 
and use are concerned, be of a permanent nature (see qualified excep- 
tion in 3 below). 

3. That the military departments develop and present to the Con- 
gress a well-balanced and reasonable program for dependent housing, 
with attention given to the feasibility as an interim measure, of the 
development of inexpensive, easily transportable, and quickly erecti- 
ble prefabricated houses, or, in the alternative, the use of trailers. 

4. That rehabilitation of existing structures be restricted to real 
rehabilitation and that rebuilding of structures under the guise of 
rehabilitation be discontinued. 

5. That serious study be given to the development of paint and 
other preservative coverings capable of withstanding the weather 
peculiar to ocean areas. 

6. That there be established in areas where more than one depart- 
ment is engaged in construction, joint committees or boards with re- 
sponsibility for surveying the total construction program for the area 
in order that all services may become aware of common problems, 
unify their efforts by, for example, the construction of common facil- 
ities, and where possible arrange for joint contracts. 

7. That there be greater uniformity in the design of repetitive 
structures. 

8. That the need for the construction of a new Big Delta in Alaska 
be reexamined. 

9. That study be given to the tours at isolated stations, that they 
may be made uniform and generally shortened. 

10. That there be study given to the development of wholesome rec- 
reation programs, particularly at isolated stations. 

11. That the matter of using oriental troops from all sources— 
Korea, Nationalist China, Japan, and the Philippines—be reexamined 
and positive action taken toward this end. 
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12. That the manufacture and supply of body armor be increased 
immediately. 

13. That particular note be made of the committee’s objection to 
the return of Okinawa or other similar strategic locations to Japan. 

14. That the supply and demand system of stocking be encouraged 
and continued. 

15. That the experiment involving the retention by a soldier from 
basic training to actual combat of the rifle originally furnished him 
be closely studied and the practice adopted, unless the results of the 
experiment clearly indicate its infeasibility. 

Overton Brooks, Chairman. 
O. C. Fisuer. 
Crype Doy ez. 
. L. Gary CLEMENTE. 
Victor WIcKERSHAM. 
Dewey Sxorr. 
Cuartes H. Etsron. 
Leon H. Gavin. 
WiuiaM H. Bares. 
JoseruH R. Farrineron. 

Approved. 

Cart VINSON, 
Chairman, House Armed Services Committee. 





